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Share your opinion 
fora chance to win a 
$25 Starbucks gift card | 


We want to know more about you 
and what you want from The State Hornet. 


PLC RCC LCL 


Statehornet.com/survey 


A random participant will be selected 
to win a Starbucks gift pack, 
including a $25 gift card. 
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The lights at the intersection of J Street 
and State University Drive were out Sat- 
urday afternoon due to a power outage 
Friday, according to Sacramento city 
police. 


Sacramento State’s benefit production 
of “The Vagina Monologues” on Thurs- 
day drew an audience of hundreds to 
the University Union Ballroom and shed 
light on important gender issues. 


Last week’s #PhotoOfTheDay featured 
senior philosophy major and avid hoop- 
er Huda Elkhayat performing flow arts 
in-between Alpine and Calaveras halls on 
Feb. 16 to de-stress before class. 
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< NEWS IN BRIEF 


#NoDAPL: A #NoDAPL event is listed on fliers 
around campus, and scheduled for Friday at 
3:30 p.m. in the library breezeway. Organized 
by Advocates for Indigenous People, the session 
is in response to President Donald ‘Trump’s 
recent executive order to move the construction 
of the Dakota Access Pipeline forward, only 

a few months after President Barack Obama 
signed another order blocking the pipeline. The 
issue has been contentious nationally and has 
received much attention from college students 
and activists across the country, primarily for the 
threat it poses to. drinking water in the area, and 
the planned route of the pipeline going through 
ancestral Native American lands. 


To stay up to date with news, 
go to statehornet.com/news 





CORRECTIONS 


In Volume 71, Issue 18 of The State Hornet, there are no 


‘corrections listed. 
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Since the election, Sacramento State 
has been experiencing a very high amount 
of political activism on both sides of the 
spectrum — and the tension has no sign of 
letting up anytime soon. 

In fact, each passing day of Donald 
‘Trump’s presidency has seen more and 
more pronounced, heightened emotions: 
anxiety and rage, disgust and self-righ- 
teousness, hope and pity. 

How did we get here? And what’s next 
for a campus on the edge? 


Act One 








Just four months ago, it was a good time 
to be on the left. 
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Hillary Clintons présidential’campaign 


ge 


_did mot exactly inspire the: way Barack 


Obama’s did eight years earlier, but the 
surprising insurgency of Bernie Sanders 
in the Democratic primary removed the 
stigma from politically identifying as a so- 
cialist, and the Obama administration was 
pushing once undreamed-of initiatives like 
the recognition of Cuba and transgender 
rights. 

And it looked like in spite of the rise of 
alternative left-wing parties, even Clinton 
would slide to an easy victory over Donald 
‘Trump — demonstrating that if the Re- 
publican Party were to move forward, it 
would have to reject the forces of reaction 
and reach out to Latinos, blacks, gays and 
other minority groups. 

For Estevan Hernandez, a Sac State 
alumnus and member of the Peace and 
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Central 
Committee, it looked like all the 


Freedom Party State 


political energy awakened in 2016 
was going to change the American 
status quo. 

“Today we have the Black 
Lives Matter movement, and we 
have Standing Rock, and now we 
have (Colin) Kaepernick refusing 
to abide by that national anthem,” 
he said in an Oct. 4 interview at 
a campus event featuring Peace 
and Freedom vice presidential 
candidate Dennis Banks. ““Vhere’s 
an alternative to capitalism. We 
don’t have to go to the two same 
old things over and over and over 
again.” 

Ryan Brown, then-president 
of the Sacramento State College 
Republicans and a candidate for 
State Assembly against Democrat 
Kevin McCarty, was also optimis- 
tic about the future in spite of not 
supporting the GOP ticket. 

“I’m not your standard Repub- 
lican, but I think that in time that I 





will be because our party is chang- 
ing,” Brown said ina Sept. 12 in- 
terview. “I’m openly bisexual. ’m 
pro-choice. I frankly don’t believe 
it’s the government’s business to 
be in people’s lives and to be legis- 
lating morality.” 

But as the election results came 
in Nov. 8 and ‘Trump was elected 
the 45th president of -the United 
States, it became clear that both 
Hernandez’s and Brown’s visions 
of the future were about to face 
pushback not only from the new 
president, but from the millions of 
people who — in spite of the ava- 
lanche of predictions, pundits and 
polls — voted to ‘make America 
great again.’ 

The roles were cast. The stage 
was set. 


Act Two 








As Sac State student Simon 
Hyatt was watching the election 


returns at Round ‘Table Pizza 
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as 


Left, students brandish anti-Donald Trump signs during the campus protest the day after Trump was elected 
president. Right, a student speaks during the protest, which gathered a large crowd of vocal students. 


in the University Union, he said 
he felt as though his “brain (was) 
exploding.” 

“T was in absolute shock and 
terror as certain states began 
to fall,’ Hyatt said. “(Trump) 
went from having a 20 percent 
chance of winning to a 66 percent 
likelihood.” 

Hyatt and others aggrieved 
over Trump’s upset (on election 
morning, The New York ‘Times 
gave Clinton an 85 percent chance 
of winning) bought posters, mark- 
ers and descended on the Library 
Quad the next afternoon. 
came about 
from the shock and despair that I 


“(The protest) 


felt last night and waking up this 
morning,” Hyatt said. “It’s not a 
nightmare we can wake up from. 
It’s our reality.” 

Not everybody was in despair. 
Jared Paulin, donning’ a ‘Make 
America Great Again’ hat, stood 
on the sideline watching the pro- 
testers speak —- sometimes in ob- 
scenities —— against the man he’d 
voted for. 

“Tt’s their right to protest. I 
respect the First Amendment,” 
Paulin said. “Everyone has their 
own opinion, but he’s the next 
president.” 

But that library quad protest 
was only the beginning. Students 
marched on the State Capitol lat- 
er that night, to President Robert 
Nelsen’s office the next month, 


blocked downtown streets on In- 
auguration Day and the next day 
for the 20,000-strong Women’s 
March on Sacramento. 

Sac State alumnus and political 
activist Jamier Sale said that, far 
from silencing leftists, the Trump 
victory and the obstacles it poses 
to the left have only ratcheted up 
the election’s energy. 

“When people got involved in 
the Trump protests, they were also 
hearing messages related to Stand- 
ing Rock, Black Lives Matter (and) 
clean water,” Sale said. “It’s not 
just Trump; it’s the system. ‘Trump 
is just a representative.” 

The failure of traditional politi- 
cal institutions to prevent a Trump 
victory has led people to explore 
alternatives, Sale said. 

“A lot of people who used to 
be on: the Democratic Party side 
are moving to the left —- toward 
a more radical politics,” Sale 
said. “Throughout history, all the 
changes as far as society and hu- 
man rights have started when peo- 
ple organized. It’s only when peo- 
ple stand up for their nghts — not 
when a politician gets elected.” 


Act Three 








Trump announced his presi- 
dential candidacy by promising 
to deport millions of people who 
are residing in the US. illegally 
— making it no surprise that Sac 


State’s undocumented _ students 
have spent the last several months 
wondering what happens to them 
next. 

The school has hosted sever- 
al workshops on the rights of the 
undocumented, particularly those 
who are currently participating in 
Deferred Action for Childhood 
Arrivals (DACA), an Obama exec- 
utive order that effectively shields 
some undocumented people from 
deportation on a two-year basis. 

The Dreamer Resource Cen- 
ter has been holding immigration 
consultations and policy briefings 
each Monday at noon. 

But one of the challenges of 
consultations has been conflicting 
statements from Trump and his 
team on when, or if, DACA is go- 
ing to be undone. 

“We continue to be in this lim- 
bo, this phase of uncertainty,” said 
Viridiana Diaz, the director of the 
College Assistance Migrant Pro- 
gram at Sac State at a Jan. 23 event 
with an immigration attorney. 

One of those uncertain stu- 
dents is Everardo Chavez, who 
participated in A Day without 
Immigrants on Feb. 16 by stay- 
ing silent all day, wearing gray 
masking tape and wearing two 
signs on his torso: ‘1 am DACA 
#Dreamer’ and ‘My name is Eve- 
rardo Chavez Perez and I was de- 
ported today.’ 


SEE TRAGEDY, PAGE 6 
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TRAGEDY: Division of © 
student body grows 
clearer after election 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5 


Chavez said he got the idea to 
protest after hearing about the ar- 
rest by Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) of a DACA 
participant in Washington. 

“He’s been here since he was 6 
(years old), works, no criminal re- 
cord,” Chavez said. “The fact that 
he was detained made me think, 
“That’s me. I’ve been here since I 
was 6 or 7 years old. That could 
have been me.’ I broke down, 
started balling my eyes out.” 

Chavez said that he didn’t re- 
celve negative reactions from stu- 
dents on campus. That good will, 
however, did not spill over when 
he posted about his protest on 
Twitter, where Chavez became 
the target of both ethnic slurs and 
comments such as “I'd rip that 
duc(t) tape off your face so hard 
and laugh when you start crying.” 

Chavez said .that insults are 
not new to him — but that he’s 
learned to turn them around be- 
cause he knows that people’s fears 
do not represent who he is. 

“It built me up. I know [’m not 
all those things who they’re saying, 
like a criminal,” he said. “It made 
me proud of who I am even more. 
I tarn them around and use them 
as a positive push.” 


Act Four 








Trump’s travel ban, which has 
since been ruled unconstitutional, 
sparked a campus march on Feb. 2 
consisting of hundreds of students 
chanting “no ban, no wall.” 

But some Sac State students 
were tired of being lectured to by 
fellow students, professors, Face- 
book interlocutors and TV talking 
heads about the supposed evils of 
‘Trump. And they wanted to have 
their say, too. 





So about 10 members of the 
Sacramento State College Repub- 
licans staged a counter-protest, 
waving a flag — ‘College Repub- 
licans: the best party on campus’ 
— and chanting ‘build the wall, 
protect us all.’ 

“It was our right for free speech 
as well,” said Mason Daniels, who 
replaced Brown as the president 
of the College Republicans. “We 
should be heard as well.” 

At several points during the 
march, the counter-protesters 
stood in front of the ‘no ban’ pro- 
testers with a phone video camera 
rolling. 

Mushm Student Association 
Vice President Amer ‘Tere stood in 
front of them, directing the dem- 
onstrators around them. 

“We broke upon them like the 
river upon a rock,” ‘Tere said. 

Not all the demonstrators were 
so subtle — Sale walked right into 
them. And one College Repub- 
lican, Floyd Johnson, is pressing 
charges against a protester who 
he alleges shoved him as he was 
attempting to enter a circle of pro- 
testers in the Library Quad. 

“One person I heard said, 
‘learn your history, and [I ‘said, 
‘I do know my history,’ and she 
called me a ‘token’ n-word,” said 

Johnson, who is black. “It’s hurt- 
ful because it suggests I have to fall 
in line. A lot of black people are 
called ‘Uncle ‘Toms’ just because 
they’re conservatives.” 

A woman who wished to re- 
main anonymous also grabbed the 
‘best party on campus’ flag with 
her umbrella handle. 

Daniels said that the response 
to the Republican presence at 
the protest shows that members 
of his party are the victims of 
discrimination. 

“People do not feel safe about 
being a Republican on campus,” 
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Members of the College Republicans stand nearby a #NoBanNoWall protest organized by student groups in 
protest of President Donald Trump's executive actions. Club president Mason Daniels said the group has been 
discriminated against at Sac State because of its political beliefs. 





“People do not feel safe about being a Republican on campus.” 


- Mason Daniels 


President, Sacramento State College Republicans 





Daniels said. “People don’t speak 
up in classes, for one, because pro- 
fessors will shut them down. If you 
have a slightly different opinion 
to the nght, you get called ‘fas- 
cist,’ ‘racist,’ ‘bigot,’ (or) ‘piece of 
Ser 

In a letter to the editor of The 
State Hornet on Feb. 3, Daniels 
called for Nelsen and ASI Pres- 
ident Patrick Dorsey to resign 
if they did not condemn violent 
protests at UC Berkeley on Feb. | 
against so-called “alt-right” provo- 
cateur Milo Yiannopoulos. 

Yiannopoulos had been mak- 
ing the rounds at several Cali- 
fornia colleges, and according to 
Daniels, Sac State may soon be on 
his itinerary. 

“TI can make it happen,” Dan- 
iels said. “I got the connections.” 

Daniels said he would make a 
final decision on the invite after a 
Feb. 17 meeting with Nelsen and 
Dorsey. 

As of press time, Daniels has 
not answered multiple attempts 





to contact him from The State 
Hornet. 
Brown said in an 
‘Tuesday. that he doubts Yian- 
nopoulos will come to campus 
after a video came to light on 
Sunday in which he defended sex- 
ual relationships between teenage 
boys and older men. Brown also 
commented on the deterioration 
of political discourse on campus 
since the election. | 
“T’ve always seen Sac State as 
an open campus for people of dif- 
ferent political opinions,” Brown 
like 


n-word thrown at a black Repub- 


said. “Having things the 
lican because of his views — it’s 
disgusting.” 

Brown also said that his views 
of the Republican Party’s future 
have changed since September. 

“T was a little more of an opti- 
mist. I saw. what I wanted to see,” 
Brown said. “To be fair, President 
Trump kept President Obama’s 
LGBT executive order. 
see the party moving more in that 


... 1 can 





interview 


direction, but at the same time 
the incredibly divisive rhetoric 
on racial, ethnic, religious and 
xenophobic issues that I see is 
disheartening.” 

So how will Act Five begin? 
The actors will decide how far 
they are willing to go to prove their 
points. 

Political polarization in Amer- 
ican life is nothing new, but the 
strength of the feelings on both 
sides is. According to a Feb. 16 sur- 
vey from the Pew Research Center, 
of the 56 percent of Americans 
who disapprove of ‘Trump’s job 
performance thus far, 46 percent 
‘strongly disapprove.’ Of the 39 
percent who approve, 29 percent 
‘strongly approve.’ 

Even though it is situated in 
the middle of solidly blue Califor- 
nia — which went Democratic in 
2016 more than any other state 
except for Hawaii — Sac State has 
turned into a microcosm of Amer- 
ica’s widening divide, a miniature 
version of a nation in distress. 
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STEM lecture 
breaks down 


close nature of 
2016 election 


Thomas Frey 
@ TheStateHornet 


Jay Cummings, an assistant 
professor of mathematics at Sac- 
ramento State, lectured about the 
different ways voting can work 
and how specific candidates win 
elections on Feb. 16 at the Uni- 
versity Union’s Redwood Room. 

Cummings talked about how 
third-party candidates have di- 
rectly changed the results in five 
of the 57 presidential elections 
and how close this election came 
to being the sixth. He also spoke 
about different and more efficient 
ways voting could take place. 

The most recent case of a 
spoiler was in the 2000 election 
between George W. Bush and Al 
Gore. The spoiler in that case was 
Ralph Nader. 

On. election night that year, 
everything came down to Flor- 
ida. Bush ended up winning by 
537 votes. Nader, the Green Party 
candidate, received 97,488 votes. 
If he had not been in the race, 
Gore may have received the ma- 
jority of those votes and won. 

Cummings transitioned from 
that scenario right into the 2016 
election between Donald Trump 
and Hillary Clinton, in which 
case Jill Stein was the Nader. 

Three states — Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania — 
were all won by less than 50,000 
votes and in each case, had all 








Clinton 
Clinton would 


Stein voters voted for 
instead of Stein, 
have won. 

The 2016 race is not consid- 
ered a spoiler, however. 

In Pennsylvania, ‘Trump won 
by 44,292 votes and Stein had 
49,941. Cummings said that it 
is unlikely that 90 percent of 
Stein voters would have either 
showed up to the polls or voted 
for Clinton. 

The other two states were 
much closer. Michigan would 
have likely gone to Clinton while 
Wisconsin would have been a 
toss-up. 

“Without Stein, the race would 
have been closer, but ‘Trump still 
would have won,” Cummings 
said. 

Cummings also spoke about a 
concept of voting called “ranked 
choice voting,” which could have 
changed everything if it had been 
implemented. In this scenario, 
each voter would also vote on a 
second person. 

Under ranked choice voting, 
if Trump or Clinton didn’t win a 
state with at least 50 percent of the 
vote, then the state would find out 
who the second place vote would 
have been for from among all oth- 
er candidates and the voter’s vote 
would be effectively changed. 

In this scenario, voting for a 
third-party or fringe candidate 
would constitute having no effect 
on the election outcome. A hy- 
pothetical voter could pick Stein, 
then put Trump or Clinton in sec- 
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How recent third-party candidates 
have affected close elections 


7 





ond place. 

“Rather than dismantle an in- 
stitution we’ve had for over 200 
years, which is the Electoral Col- 
lege, it'd be easier to close those 
margins with a system like the 
ranked-voting system,” said senior 
government major Puneet Purew- 
al, who attended the speech. 
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VOTES FORNADER 


Included in other choices for 
voting that Cummings talked 
about were the top-choice voting 
system and head-to-head voting. 
However, each have flaws. 

In the top-choice system, vot- 
ers order the candidates and each 
one gets a point value. What 
would stop someone from putting 
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FLORIDA 


the major contender they dislike 
last? In the head-to-head voting, 
you could have hundreds of sce- 
narios and it could end in a tie. 

“T like ranked choice voting,” 
first-year math major Miguel Ol- 
vera said. “I see the way you rank 
them based on numbers. You can 


say that it’s pretty fair.” 
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Religious groups 
fight online after 
speaker mix-up 


Muslim Student Association felt 
misrepresented by Ratio Christi 


Cassie Dickman 
@the_journi 


A disagreement between Sac- 
ramento State’s Ratio Christi and 
Muslim Student Association clubs 
played out in a public series of 
Facebook posts on the former’s 
“Women in Christianity and Is- 
lam” event page. 

The purpose of the event, 
which was held on Feb. 15 in the 
University. Union’s Hinde Audi- 
torlum, was to examine whether 
“the rights and abuses of wom- 
en in Christianity and Islam” are 
“based on religious principles or 
cultural practices.” 

But the credentials of the 
speakers were brought into ques- 
tion by Facebook user Ameerah 
Ameraah, who neither attended 
the event nor is a Sac State student, 
because both Cynthia Pettross and 
David Wood, who comprised the 
two-person panel, are Christians. 

Ratio Christi replied that it 
had originally scheduled two Mus- 
lim speakers —- Reem Al Olaby, 
who had spoken at another Ratio 
Christi event last fall, and current 
vice-chairperson of the Sacra- 
mento League of Associated Mus- 
lims (SALAM) Anne Kjemtrup 
—— but had been informed a few 
weeks ago that both had to can- 
cel, which Ratio Christi said was 


due to not being able to “strike a 
balance between the informality 
of a discussion with the scholarly 
virtues required of a university.” 
Planning for the panel discus- 
sion began about five months ago, 
said Ratio Christi on its Facebook 


event page, adding that mem-’ 


bers had contacted .MSA and 
other various groups on campus 
during that time, including other 
Muslim organizations along with 
women’s rights and political party 
organizations. 

“The MSA not only declined 
to participate in this event, but also 
failed to recommend any Muslim 
scholars, at our request, to contact 
for this event,” said Ratio Christi 
in one Facebook post. 

But in a later response, Ratio 
Christi walked back this state- 
ment, saying MSA had previously 
backed out of an event last fall, 
which they originally agreed to 
participate in, called “Christianity, 
Islam and Christ.” 

In two posts that have since 
been deleted, Sulaiman accused 
Ratio Christi of being dishonest 
because MSA had replied to its 
invitation via email more than 
two months ago but said it had re- 
ceived no answer, which Sulaiman 
attributed to Ratio Christi wanting 
“to present a biased perspective 
that is only based on lies.” 

Ratio Christi denied it received 
any such response, even after 
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screenshots of the alleged email, 
which was dated Dec. 4, were 
posted in the event-page discus- 
sion by Ameraah, who, according 
to Sulaiman, had been forwarded 
the information by a former Sac 
State MSA president. 

The depicted email “grossly 
misrepresented us,” said Ratio 
Christi, who claimed that the or- 
ganization had searched its inbox 
and that of Zeppieri, only to come 
up empty. 

The Christian club claimed 
either the email failed to send 
due to a mechanical issue or that 
it had been fabricated, and, “giv- 
en the brazen and wide-sweeping 
accusations against the integrity 
of this Christian organization, its 
members, and our guests, and in 
support and continuance of civil 
dialogue between CSUS organi- 
zations,’ Ratio Christi requested a 
formal apology. 

Sulaiman replied in turn that 
Ratio Christi should be apologiz- 


ing, not MSA. 


In an email interview, Su- 
laiman said that the issues began 
with Ratio Christi’s event last fall, 
which MSA had opted out of be- 
cause the speakers chosen to speak 
about their beliefs had made “in- 
correct and damaging” statements 
about Islam. 

“Thus, MSA did not want to 
participate in such an event be- 
cause it might cause problems 


' Ameerah Ameraah 
5 February 15 at 17-580m > 
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i have never Deen so utterly disgusted by an event or even an event page. 
literally reaching the tithe and the introducing area of the event got me so 
interested because it is a good topic te discuss but then you dicin't even 
get a Muslim speaker to speak from our poirt of view. The speaker you got 
is an EX-Musim from what | understand from her little bio that you posted. 
She CHALLENGES isiamic principles Dut you wart her to discuss islamic 
princaples as # there's respect or unclerstanding there? This fiteratly 


sounds fike "lets pin the religions against one another". Also, what the hell 
sand of statement is “musims and their cultures" as if Muslims aren't 


everywhere?? As if we are some aliens pushed to the side?? As if Muslims 
haven't been in the west since freaking Columbus or that our culture is 
very much more universal than you made it sound. And if you are going to 
do an event ike this which let me just say is a really good event idea, why 
dicin't you collab with the MSA?? There are so many problems here. But | 
dicin't go so | don't know if the outcome was different but from this info. 


page it might have not been though. 





Screenshot via Facebook 


This post by Ameerah Ameraah was one of.a series of posts on the 
Facebook event page for “Women in Christianity and Islam.” 


between different religions,” said 
Sulaiman, who added that, after 
viewing what members deemed as 
a misrepresentation of Islam, her 
organization agreed to collaborate 
with Ratio Christi this semester. 

After a brief email exchange 
with Zeppieri in the beginning of 
December, Sulaiman said she nev- 
er heard back from Ratio Christi 
following her request that MSA 
be able to select its own Islamic 
speakers for the joint discussion, 
and then the Christian speakers 
claamed MSA had “backed out.” 

But Sac State Ratio Christi 
Chapter Director Wally Keller, 
who is not afhhated with the uni- 
versity, has reached out to her and 
MSA, said Sulaiman. 

Keller explained in an email 
he has taken full responsibility if 
MSA or Sulaiman believe they 
were not appropriately responded 
to and personally apologized for 
the misunderstanding regarding 
the email that was sent. 

He also acknowledged .and 
characterized Wood’s personal 
comments in his Youlube video 
about the Muslim speakers back- 
ing out of the event as his own 
and clarified that they did not re- 
flect the view of Ratio Christi or 
the private communications the 
organization had with the onginal 
Islamic speakers. 

“IT am pleased that Ms. Sulaim- 
an and I will have an opportunity 


to meet and work through what 
could have gone better thus far, 
and to make an effort to work co- 
operatively in the future,” Keller 
said. “While our clubs are ob- 
viously coming from a different 
theological view, we have some 
common ground on which to fos- 
ter cooperation on mutually bene- 
ficial goals.” 

Keller said the mission of the 
national Ratio Christi organiza- 
tion is not to challenge or compete 
with other religions, but instead is 
for giving its members additional 
support to stay strong in their faith 
and beliefs while attending college. 

Additionally, 
emphasize the fact the Sac State 


he wanted to 


chapter of Ratio Christi is new- 
ly-formed and going through 
some “growing pains,” but will be 
guided back on track the organiza- 
tion’s main focus. 

Sulaiman said this whole dis- 
cussion may have actually been a 
good thing for the clubs. 

“Though the recent online ex- 
change was started by a student 
who does not attend Sac State nor 
our MSA, we are happy it ulti- 
mately opened a conversation with 
chapter leadership about future 
possible collaborations,” said Su- 
laiman. “After finding out that Ra- 
tio Christi was just started on our 
campus, we would like to formally 
welcome them to the tolerant and 


accepting campus community.” 
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The Sacramento Kings traded three-time NBA All-Star DeMarcus 
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(What do you think of the Sacramento ~ 
Kings trading away DeMarcus Cousins 
to the New Orleans Pelicans? 





Claire Morgan 
@jemapelleclaire 


Matthew Nobert 
@manobert2020 


#SacStateSays 


“Boogie” Cousins to the New Orleans Pelicans on Feb. 19. We de- 
cided to ask Sacramento State students what they thought of the 


blockbuster trade. Weigh in online using the hashtag #SacStateSays 





ere LLL —————————————————<< 


“1 don’t think that 
Sacramento got too 
much back for it. ... 

He’s the best center in 
the league. Although 
there were issues 
surrounding his 
attitude and character 
on the court, he still 
put up numbers.” 


- Andrew Arrington 
Social Work 


"| think that it was good 
to get rid of Boogie. We 
weren't going to give him 
the money he requires, but 
(the Kings) have a history 
of terrible trades. They 
don't even take care of 
the veterans they do sign, 
it’s almost like they forgot 
how to suck for a decade.” 


- Jacob Haynes 
English 


“| think that the trade 
will affect ticket sales for 
the Kings. Cousins was 
really a tan favorite, and 
he drew a lot of people 
to purchase tickets. | 
worry about how that will 
affect the new Golden 1 
Center, economically.” 


- Roshelle Kumar 


Business 


“It's a bad deal and 
we're not going to be 
in the playofts for 
another 10 years. You 
can’t deal away a 
superstar like that.” 


- Garrett Slater 
Film 


“| think the trade was 
really stupid. | think that 
the Kings have a history 

of letting go of good 

players too early, (and) 


should give him more 
a chance rather than 


try to have him develop 
as a leader and then kind 
of just giving up on him.” 


- Manpreet Singh 
Kinestology 
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Hornets face stiff 


competition in 
final four games 





Andre Newell 
@andre_newell2?4 


With just four games left in the 
regular season, the Sacramento 
State women’s basketball team 
will be challenged every game as it 
prepares for the Big Sky ‘Tourna- 
ment in March. 

After suffering a 104-82 loss 
to Montana State on Feb. 18, Sac 
State (9-16, 5-9) remains in ninth 
place in the Big Sky Conference. 

Two of Sac State’s last four 
games of the regular season in- 
clude matchups against North 
Dakota’ and Northern Colora- 
do — the top two teams in the 
conference. The Hornets lost to 
both North Dakota and Northern 
Colorado on the road earlier this 
season. 

“Those are very good teams,” 
Sae State coach Bunky Har- 
kleroad said. “Playing with energy 
and intensity on defense will be 
a very good indicator of how we 
match up with those teams, but 
the interesting thing about this 
conference is that on any given 
night — anyone can win (or) lose.” 

At the beginning of conference 
competition, many of Sac State’s 
players battled injuries. 

Senior forward Gretchen Har- 
rigan missed all of the presea- 
son this year and two conference 
games with a toe injury, while se- 
nior guard Brianna Burgos missed 
the first six games of the season af- 
ter suffering an ACL injury almost 
a year ago (Feb. 27, 2016) against 
Idaho at the Nest. 

On Jan. 7, Harrigan made her 
season debut and Sac State had its 
full team for the first time all sea- 
son. The Hornets won four of the 
next five conference games. 


¢ 








It seemed the Hornets were 
starting to gain more momentum, 
averaging 79.4 points per game 
while only allowing their oppo- 
nents to score 70.4 per game. 
Hornets ran 
into more obstacles starting Feb. 


However, the 


2 when the team went on a four- 
game losing streak. In those four 
games, Sac State averaged just 
60.8 points per game while shoot- 
ing 32.3 percent from the field, 
allowing opponents to score 72.5 
points per game. 

Sac State finally ended its four- 
game losing streak on Feb. 16 with 
a 99-69 win over Montana, where 
the Hornets forced 25 turnovers, 
five shy of their conference record. 

“This year has been a tough 
year for us because three of our 
five seniors have had no luck in 
terms of injuries,” Harkleroad 
said. “Gretchen, Brianna and Ash- 
lyn (Crenshaw) had no summer 
practice. They started late and we 
have had to adjust along the way 
— we've been trying to get back to 
our basics and we just have to play 
the way we did against Montana.” 

Despite Sac State’s struggles 
in conference play, senior forward 
Margaret Huntington is confident 
going into the last four games of 
the regular season and the Big Sky 
‘Tournament. 

“It’s all about who’s playing 
the best in the tournament in 
March ~— and if we're getting 
better every week, then that’s a 
good thing,” Huntington said. “If 
we are playing our best basketball 
in three or four weeks, then that’s 
what we want.” 

Though Sac State suffered a 
loss to Montana State after snap- 
ping its four-game losing streak, 
the team knows it must stay fo- 
cused on the remaining games at 
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hand. 

“We have to focus on the next 
game,’ junior guard Maranne 
Johnson said. “Coach (Har- 
kleroad) tells us once midnight 
hits the next day, we have to forget 
about that game and move on to 
the next one.” 

Sac State’s next game will be 
on the road Feb. 23 against North- 
ern Arizona, where the Hornets 
will look to sweep the season se- 
ries after defeating the Lumber- 
jacks 82-76 on Jan. 14. The game 
is set to tip off at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Joseph C. Rolle Activity Center in 


Yuma, Arizona. 





Matthew Dyer - The State Hornet 
Top, Sacramento State freshman guard Tiara Scott scored a career- 
high 25 points against Montana State at the Nest on Feb. 18. Bottom, 
Sacramento State senior forward Gretchen Harrigan is second on the 


team in points per game (13.3) after missing the first 13 games of the 
2016-17 season. 








“Playing with energy and intensity on defense will 
be a very good indicator of how we match up with 


those teams. 


.. (but) anyone can win (or) lose.” 


- Bunky Harkleroad 


Sacramento State women’s basketball coach 
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Hornets logk to end indoor season as champions 


Sacramento State junior jumper Darius Armstead practices high jumping during practice on Feb.15 at Hornet Stadium. Armstead is in the four-man squad of Sac State jumpers ranked 
eighth in the NCAA for track and field. 


Matthew Nobert 
@mnobert2020 





The Sacramento State’s men’s 
and women’s track and field teams 
are getting ready for the end of 
indoor competition and the be- 
ginning of the outdoor season. 

As Sac State will head to Ida- 
ho Thursday for the indoor Big 
Sky Championships, junior jump- 
er Darius Armstead said both 
coaches and athletes feel good 
about their chances of coming 
away with victories. 

“Our jump squad is really elite, 
our sprinters are coming up and 
our long distance did really good 
last meet,” Armstead said. 

Track and Field Director Jeff 
Magley also feels confident in the 
team’s readiness but said “it’s go- 
ing to be a battle; there is no ques- 
tion about that.” 

The Hornets are coming off 
a performance at the Husky 
Classic on Feb. 10-11 in Seattle 
where Armstead broke the indoor 
triple-jump record and several 
other athletes had ‘top-10 record 
performances. 


broke 
school’s indoor triple-jump record 
of 49-05.05 (set by Ron Scurlock 
in 1998) at the Husky Classic — 
and came back -the next day to 


Armstead also the 


break his own record by a whole 
foot with a jump of 50-07.50. 

“T was trying to get past 50 for 
a while now,” Armstead said. “It’s 
always exciting to beat your previ- 
ous marks.” 

Freshman distance runner 
Emma Armstrong placed sixth 
overall in the 5K — her first-ever 
collegiate indoor track and field 
race. 

“This is my first track season 
because I had injuries last year 
that kept me from competing,” 
Armstrong said. “It was fun.” 

The Husky Classic is one of 
the largest indoor track and field 
meets in the nation, with athletes 
attending from USC, UC Berke- 
ley, Oregon, Hawaii and Colora- 
do State, among other schools. 

“To have our athletes perform 
well, to break a school record (and 
have) four or five all-time perfor- 
mances there — that’s exciting 
and that’s what we want,” Magley 
said. 





As the indoor season comes to 
a close, the outdoor season has 
the team and coaches looking for- 
ward to upcoming meets. Junior 
distance runner Sammy Scheuer 
is eager to travel and compete 
with his teammates. 

“Tm looking forward to trav- 
eling and going to new places,” 
Scheuer said. “Our conference 
meet is in Idaho so I’m looking 
forward to traveling there.” 


time of 17:36.08. 


Other Hornet runners ap- 
proaching the end of their colle- 
giate careers are looking to make 
as much of an impact as they can 
for their team before it’s all over. 

“I want to contribute to the 
conference title that we are going 
to get,” senior distance runner 
Haley Heinemann said. “This is 
my last season, so I don’t want to 
look back and regret anything.” 

Heinemann will get the chance 


to do so in Sacramento as the 
Hornets will host the Big Sky 
Championship for the first time 
since 2011 on May 10-13. 
“Whenever you get to host a 
championship, it’s a great honor 
for the school, the athletic depart- 


45° 


ment (and) for our team,” Magley <.. 


said. “Our big goal outdoors is 
really focusing on hosting the Big 
Sky Championship this year.” 





Photo courtesy @t Bob Solorio/Sac State Athletics 
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Sacramento State senior distance runner Haley Heinemann ranks third for 5k indoor in school history with a «— 
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‘TO WHOM IT MAY CO 


WOMEN’S BASKETBALL 


Hornets take a stand 
in YouTube video 


Christopher Bullock 
@CWayneBull 


Many people were surprised 
at the election of Donald ‘Trump 
as president of the United States 
last November, and the result 
disappointed those hoping to see 
Hillary Clinton become the first 
woman elected to the office. 

Sacramento State senior for- 
ward Margaret Huntington de- 
cided to turn that negative en- 
ergy into positive reinforcement. 
In late January, Huntington, 
along with various members of 
the women’s basketball team, re- 
leased a video titled “To Whom 
It May Concern” to help those 
who were upset by the results of 
the presidential election. 

“On a team with young wom- 
en and a lot of diversity and 
different thinkers, most of the 
team was concerned with what 
happened in November with the 
election,” Huntington said. “It 
affected our team for a while, but 
we wanted to stay positive and 
share this message of hope we 
created.” 

Senior guard Brianna Burgos, 
who was a part of the video, felt 
that the message showed solidar- 
ity on a team level. 

“Being on the same page and 
knowing that everyone is in unity 
together, regardless of what hap- 
pens outside of the locker room, 
we're going to stay a team,” Bur- 
gos said, “That was really cool — 
that we are all supportive of each 
other in that particular cause.” 

During the video, members 
of the team spoke about how 


the glass ceiling for women is still 
firmly in place, a reference to the 
loss by Clinton, who had been 
expected to win. 

Despite the loss, however, the 
team talked about how it was 
important not just for women, 
but for all people regardless of 
gender or race, to stand together 
for what they believe and remain 
civil. 

Sac State coach Bunky Har- 
kleroad discussed what it meant 
to him for his players to take a 
stand on such an important topic. 

“It made me proud that they 
were engaged enough in nation- 
al news, regional news and local 
news in their community to use 
their platform to express an opin- 
ion that was positive in nature 
and didn’t denigrate anybody,” 
Harkleroad said. “Honestly, I 
think it’s refreshing when young 
people show they’re involved. I 
was proud of Margaret and her 
teammates because they took ex- 
tra time to do that.” 

“Whatever your 
when people speak up and have 
an opinion, that’s what makes 
America such a great place to be 
and live.” 

For Huntington, a film major, 
this wasn’t about trying to dis- 
credit anyone who may have sup- 
ported ‘Trump, but about giving 
people a sense of hope that may 
have been lost due to the results 
of the election. 

The video, which was shared 
on Huntington’s Youlube page 
as well as other members’ social 
media accounts, has gotten some 
attention since being released on 


Jan. 25. 


views are, 


The video has garnered 813 
views as of press time, and the 
feedback that Huntington and 
the team have been receiving 
has been very welcoming, Burgos 
said. 

“Being able to use your talents 
— it puts you on a platform,” 
Burgos said. “To be able to have 
Margaret on the team and using 
her talents, not just in basketball 
but in filmmaking — to be able 
to get that out there is awesome. 
People kinda look at athletes 
sometimes and key in on them, 
so to be able to spread it using 
our skills is very cool.” 

To Huntington, the feedback 
that the team received serves as 
afhrmation that they are doing a 
good thing. 

“We've been getting a lot of 
positive responses from the vid- 
eo and a lot of encouragement,” 
Huntington said. “I think people 
were thankful; a lot of people 
were upset with what happened, 
(and) I think people were thank- 
ful to see (the video).” 


Check it out online! 


SCAN ME! 
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“On a team with young women and a lot of diversity 
and different thinkers, most of the team was concerned 
with what happened in November with the election.” 


- Margaret Huntington 
Sacramento State senor forward 





Screenshots of ‘To Whom It May Concern’ on YouTube 


Sacramento State women’s basketball players Margaret Huntington, 
Brianna Burgos, Maranne Johnson and various members of the team 
released a video titled ‘To Whom It May Concern’ to help those who 
were upset by the results of the presidential election. 
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Black History Month provides 
a sense of pride for athletes 





Christopher Bullock 
@CWayneBull 





Black History Month has long 
been a chance for African-Amer- 
icans in all fields not only to cele- 
brate their heritage but to educate 
others who don’t understand their 
background. 

This includes athletes, and that 
fact has not been lost on members 
of the Sacramento State men’s 
basketball team. 

Junior forward Justin Strings 
spoke about how athletes such 
as Jackie Robinson (the first Af- 
rican-American to play in the 
MLB in the 20th century) and 
Chuck Cooper (one of the first 


black players in the NBA) paved 


just their athletic talents. When 


given the opportunity, they have 
also taken time to speak up when 
it comes to social issues. 

From Jesse Owens at the 1936 
Berlin Olympics to Muhammad 
Ali during the 1960s Civil Rights 
Movement, and more recently 
with NBA and NFL players speak- 
ing about the Black Lives Matter 
movement, black athletes have 
used their platforms to bring light 
to the struggle of being equally 
accepted. 

Senior forward and tri-captain 
Nick Hornsby believes that this 
form of protest is a great source 
of inspiration to him and other 
people of his heritage. 

“I think it shows us how in- 
spirational these people are, and 


MEN’S BASKETBALL 
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the way for him to be where he Sacramento State senior forward Nick Hornsby, top, and junior forward 


1S today. | Justin Strings, bottom, understand the platform they share as African- 
“There’s a lot of people in our “It shows us how inspirational these American student athletes. 


in the black community,” Strings people are, and also that being an athlete, 


said. “And there’s a lot of people - yOu can stand up and talk and have a voice.” 
who have pioneered the way for 


past who have influenced people 


people like me to have the oppor- 


- Nick Hornsby 


tunity to play basketball or go to s : 
: Sacramento State senior forward 


school and things like that. So I 
believe it’s definitely a sense of 
pride and celebration for sure.” 

Another player who spoke up 
was senior guard Trevis Jackson, 
who is of mixed Filipino and 
black descent and spoke with 
conviction on how important this 
month is to him. 

“Black History Month is a cel- 
ebration of my heritage,” Jackson 
said. “I take pride in being black. 
I’ve always known my family, from 
an early standpoint — they've al- 
ways stressed to me that some 
things might be harder, and they 
can’t protect me from it. ’m just 
going to have to take it head on, 
and I take pride in it.” 

Black athletes throughout his- 
tory have focused on more than 





also that being an athlete, you 
can stand up and talk and have a 
voice, Hornsby said. “People will 
actually listen to you, and just un- 
derstand what you’re saying, not 
because youre at a higher level, 
but because you have the ability 
to say what you want to say.” 

Strings discussed the issue from 
a more universal standpoint, and 
talked about how sports in gen- 
eral have a big influence on how 
the world views black athletes as 
a whole. 

“Sports have a great ability to 
bring people together,” Strings 
said. “When a great athlete or 
someone of that stature tries to 


stand up for a social issue, it can 
really help get things done and get 
people behind the movement.” 

For Jackson, it is a point of 
pride that black athletes have used 
their platforms to fight for racial 
equality and justice. : 

“That’s big to me in general 
and that makes me a fan of them 
as a person, more so than just an 
athlete,” Jackson said. “It inspires 
you.. When I get older, I plan to 
give back to the community, espe- 
cially communities that raised me 
because of the examples I’ve seen 
from the greats — that’s what I’m 
most proud of.” 
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| Left, The San Quentin Prison Report team poses for a group photo. The San Quentin Report has aired almost 50 stories with San Francisco's public radio station KALW 91.7 FM since 2013. 
Right, Antwan Williams (top left), Nigel Poor (top right) and Earlonne Woods (bottom right) pose for a promotion photo for their upcoming podcast from inside San Quentin State Prison, 
set to premiere in June. 3 
Sami Soto photography. Currently, she vol- 
Bridie unteers her time inside the pris- 3 
7 on working on Ear Hustle with One of the things | 
. Woods and Williams. really like is that it’s a 
| & owe i Sacramento State photogra- Woods, who co-hosts the show Surprise to people and 
* phy professor Nigel Poor and San ___ with Poor, is serving a 31-year to that we’re all really 
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since 2013, according to Poor. 
“Those were more news ori- 

ented stories —— more (like) jour- 

nalism,” Poor said. “I was really 


interested in telling stories more 


from an artist perspective — more 
(like) storytelling.” 

Poor’s interest in story-driven 
podcasts led her to collaborate 
with Woods and Williams, and in 
March 2016, the trio decided to 
enter “Podquest,” a Radiotopia 
competition looking for diverse 
and new talents for story-driven 
podcasts. 

“Ear Hustle” topped the com- 
petition of 1,537 podcast ideas 
from about 50 countries because 
of its perspective from inside 
an isolated, rarely heard-from 
community. 

“Ear Hustle’ was completely 
original in the mix of submis- 
sions we considered,” said Ra- 
diotopia’s executive producer Ju- 
lie Shapiro. “We just don’t hear 
stories about life in prison — an 
inaccessible and unknown place 
for so many listeners — from the 
perspective of those living it.” 

Beginning in June, the podcast 
will start airing two episodes each 
month for five months. 

Between episodes, © listen- 
ers will have the opportunity 
to phone in or send a message 
through the website to speak 
with the “Ear Hustle” produc- 
tion team through O&A sessions. 

Though the team 
will 





air 10 episodes, its members are 
looking to produce 15-in total 
and choose the best stories from 
the batch. 

Woods and Williams said in a 
recent interview with Ike Dodson 
of the California Department 
of Corrections and Rehabilita- 
tion that it’s easier for inmates to 
share stories with them because 
they’re all in the same position in 
life. 

Since the inception of the 


podcast, the two inmates have 


been regularly approached by 
other prisoners about story pitch- 
es or to express personal interests 
in becoming involved in the pro- 
duction process. 

Other times, they’d have to 
scour for stories themselves, 
which they refer to as “ear 
hustling.” 

“Sometimes it’s really about 
ear hustling,” Woods said in the 
interview with Dodson. “You'll 
be sitting in line for chow, and 
you can’t turn your ears off from 
hearing the story that might be in 
front of you.” 

As the only non-prisoner in 
the team, Poor said she has re- 
ceived support and positive feed- 
back from the prison community, 
as well as criticism for her in- 
volvement in the project. 

“I think one way we find self- 
worth as people is 





“The biggest thing we want to showcase is life 
inside. You know, that it isn’t all stabbings and 
rapes and riots and people just slamming bars.” 


- Antwan Williams 
Ear Hustle Sound Designer 





through creative work and feel- 
ing that our voices count,” Poor 
said. “This project is one way of 
seriously giving people a voice 
to not feel invisible anymore — 
I don’t think there’s any reason 
I shouldn’t be a part of making 
that happen.” 

Along with a stream of the 
podcast, the “Ear Hustle” team 
plans to play the podcasts with- 
in the closed-circuit TV system 
that runs between all the prisons 
in the California Department of 
Corrections for inmates to hear. 

“We don’t want to just make 
the stories for the (people) out- 
side to hear; we want other in- 
carcerated people to hear the 
stories about their brothers,” 
Poor said. “(It’s) about the people 
they know.” 

With three episodes already 
completed and its May deadline 


fast approaching, 


the team hopes to break down 
preconceived notions about pris- 
oners through the podcast. 

“To some degree, people ex- 
pect for the. quality to not be as 
good as it is,” Woods said. “When 
we work, we want to make sure 
that the sound is as professional 
as it can be.” 

‘The team spends hours ad- 
dressing even the small details, 
creating its own music to empha- 
size particular moments within a 
story. 

Williams and Woods work 
about 12 hours a day, five days a 
week on “Ear Hustle” in the me- 
dia lab, which is equipped with 
Apple computers, microphones 
and the essentials needed to pro- 
duce their show. 

Despite the group’s 


mitment to the 


com- 


podcast, there are limitations to 
creating the show within a pris- 
on. They have no internet access 
and no way to communicate with 
each other when Poor is not at 
the prison. 

Even without those basic 
amenities, the “Ear Hustle” team 
wants to show the public that 
sometimes there’s a bigger life in 
prison than what people usually 
expect. 

“The biggest thing we want to 
showcase is life inside. You know, 
that it isn’t all stabbings and 
rapes and riots and people just 
slamming bars,” Williams said. 
“Sometimes that’s the furthest 
thing from prison. We want to 
make sure the stories have a real 
relevance to what life actually is 
in prison.” 

Transitioning from a photog- 
rapher to podcaster, Poor hopes 
her students will learn from her 
experience and never stop chal- 
lenging themselves. 

“I remember what it’s like 
now, to be the person who 
doesn’t know,” Poor said. “And 
that’s what life is. It’s a constant 
learning.” 
















Left, Woods talks about the 
responsibility of choosing topics. 





Middle-left, Williams, Poor and Woods co-produce a podcast from 
inside San Quentin State prison, set to premiere in June. Middle-right, Williams scans 
episode work while Woods looks on in the San Quentin State Prison media center. 


Right, Williams and Woods focus on an episode of their podcast. 
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Left, Aya Khalifeh holds the Palestinian flag outside Arden Fair Mall. 
Right, Khalifeh at an on-campus protest against the bombings in Aleppo. 


Sac State student activists share why they protest 
Students discuss what motivated them to be activists 


Ines Rosales 
@]nesrRosales 





In a time of peak political in- 


terest sparked by last year’s elec- 


tion, Sacramento State students 
have been standing up and mak- 
ing their voices heard through 
protests and activism. 

Aya Khalifeh, a senior govern- 
ment-international relations ma- 
jor, first became politically active 
during her senior year of high 
school when she visited Palestine 
for the first time. 

“lve always known about the 
history of Palestine but when I vis- 
ited for the first time in the summer 
of 2013, I saw for myself what it 
really was and it really kicked me 
in the gut,” Khalifeh said. “That’s 
when I started picking this politi- 


cal activism persona up for myself - 


and started living through it and 
making it a lifestyle.” 

For Khalifeh, bringing aware- 
ness to social issues is her biggest 
motivation when attending pro- 
tests. Attendance alone can send a 
powerful message, she said. 


“I’m a firm believer in showing 
up (and) fighting for what needs 
to be fought. for,’ Khalifeh said. 
“A lot of issues that we are facing 
now in the world don’t get enough 


attention — we’re not holding 


people accountable for what they 
are or aren’t doing.” 

When it comes to choosing an 
issue she is most passionate about, 
Khalifeh keeps it straightforward 
and simple: human rights. 

“Human rights — basic hu- 


man rights that absolutely every- 


one deserves and that very (few) 
people are getting, when we actu- 
ally put it into perspective” Khal- 
ifeh said. 

As for Amer Tere, a senior 
electrical engineering major, po- 
litical activism is something he 
has participated in for almost his 
whole life. | 

“IT remember going to protests 
as a kid,” Tere. “I can’t say that I 
go to every single protest I see, but 
some things I just can’t pass up.” 

Moving to Germany with his 
family as refugees and then immi- 
grating to America as a baby has 
given Tere a personal experience 


that motivates him to be political- 
ly active. 

“TJ want to identify with the 
people that are being oppressed 
and give a voice to the voiceless,” 
Tere said. “It’s a part of who I 
am.” 

Some issues hit more personal- 
ly than others for Tere. Genocide, 
specifically, is something that he 
passionately fights against. 

“Anything concerning geno- 
cide is something that really 
strikes home because my people 
were subjected to it,” Tere said. 
“When you look at something like 
what’s happening in Aleppo, it’s 


_ not being labeled as a genocide, 


but if you read between the lines 
it becomes very apparent what the 
situation is becoming.” 

Tere said that living in Califor- 
nia allows people to have access 
to high profile protests and gives 
them an opportunity to become 
politically active. 

“Whether it’s (a protest) that 
is just an hour and half away in 
San Francisco, or something here 
at the State Capitol, there’s always 
something you can get involved 


in,” Tere said. 
Tere, who helped organize the 
#NoBanNoWall 


here on campus, believes that Sac 


recent protest 
State has: the potential of evolv- 
ing into a more politically active 
campus if students came together 
more often to fight for the. same 
issues. 

“If we had several events that 
people were really passionate 
about as a community then you 
might start seeing activism be- 
ing bred here rather than being 
brought in,” Tere said. “It’s not 
about (a protest) being the right 
time and place, it’s about making 
it the right time and place.” 

While some: students are fo- 
cusing on racial issues, others are 
fighting for gender equality. 

Mallory Stevens, a senior so- 
ciology major, said that she is pas- 


sionate about the fight for wom- 


en’s rights. Stevens credits her 
mother for helping her to under- 
stand issues at an early age. 

“I was raised by a feminist 
mother so women’s rights have 
always been a big thing for me,” 
Stevens said. “But I would defi- 


nitely say personal experience has 
opened my eyes as well.” 

For Stevens, being personally 
victimized has made her much 
more aware of the issues affect- 
ing women, specifically in the 
workplace. 

“T was sexually harassed at my 
last job by a male manager who 
ended up not getting fired where- 
as other women were getting 
fired for less serious circumstanc- 
es,” Stevens said. “I know other 
people are going through it but 
it’s (another) thing when you go 
through it yourself.” 

Stevens joined thousands’ of 
other women in the Women’s 
March on Sacramento on Jan. 
21, as well as a protest support- 
ing Planned Parenthood. She said 
that protesting allows her to not 
only fight for herself but for oth- 
ers as well. 

“A lot of what is happening 
in the world has motivated me to 
go out and take stand for what I 
personally believe in, which is ob- 
viously women’s rights,” Stevens 
said. “Fighting for my loved ones, 
myself and women everywhere.” 
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‘COPINION 


EDITORIAL: Party politics bringing 
chaos to campus 





Conservatives on campus de- 
serve better representation than 
the childish trolling that the Sac- 
ramento State College Repub- 
licans have had to offer over the 
past several weeks. 

On Feb. 2, about 10 members 
of the College Republicans decid- 
ed several times — with a phone 
video in hand — to stand in the 
way of hundreds of students 
marching against President Don- 
ald ‘Trump’s travel ban, which was 
still in effect at that time. 

“It was our right for free speech 
as well,” said Mason Daniels, the 
president of the College Repub- 
licans. “We should be heard as 
well.” 

Of course, Daniels has the 
right to freedom of speech. But 
the fact that he and his comrades 
stood right in front of the oncom- 
ing marchers led some to question 
why they chose to exercise their 
rights in this way. 

Most of the protesters “broke 
upon them like the river upon 
a rock,” as Amer Tere, the vice 
president of the Muslim Student 
Association, put it. 

However, there were 
ers. One man attempted to walk 
through the counter-protesters. 
College Republican Floyd John- 
son, who is black, was referred to 
with racial epithets and pushed. 
At one point, a woman used her 
umbrella handle to rip the Col- 
lege Republicans banner out of 
his hands. 

This violence is unacceptable, 
and many protesters acted swiftly 


outli- 


in the moment to cool the tension. 
Unfortunately, Daniels upped the 
ante by asking Sac State President 
Robert Nelsen and ASI President 
Patrick Dorsey to resign if they 
didn’t condemn the violence. 

Not the violence against John- 
son on campus, however, but the 
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violence that prevented so-called 
“alt-right” provocateur Miulo 
Yiannopoulos from speaking at 
UC Berkeley on Feb. 1. 
Furthermore, the College Re- 
publicans posted a potentially de- 
famatory Old West-style 
ed” poster on its Facebook page 
offering a $100 reward for the 


“want- 


man — who is pictured in it — 
they believe to have been the one 
who shoved Johnson. 

“Obviously, the ‘reward’ and 
the term ‘wanted’ have nothing to 
do with the Sac State Police De- 
partment, but was put forth by the 
author of this poster,” Sac State 
Police Chief: Mark Iwasa said. 

An article on the right-wing 
website 
spreading fake news about the in- 


CampusReform.org _ 1s 


cident as well, implying that some- 
one from the president’s office 
leaked Daniels’ letter to Nelsen 
to The State Hornet, which pub- 
lished it without authorization. 

In reality, Daniels emailed the 
letter to The State Hornet him- 
self, along with other correspon- 
dence between him and Nelsen, 
and expressed his desire that it be 
published. 

Daniels later said that after a 
Feb. 17 meeting with Nelsen and 
Dorsey, he would decide whether 
or not to invite Yiannopoulos to 
Sac State. 

Daniels has not returned phone 
calls and text messages from State 
Hornet reporters since Feb. 17, 
and so we do not know if he is still 
planning to invite Yiannopoulos 
— whose book deal was rescinded 
on Monday after a video surfaced 
in which he defended sexual re- 
lationships between teenage boys 
and older men and thanked a 
Catholic priest for teaching him 
how to perform oral sex. 

Of course, Yiannopoulos had 
said plenty of outrageous things 





before Daniels floated the idea of 
bringing him HETE, such as “fem- 
inism is cancer,” to pick just one 
example. 

Daniels also recently claimed 
that Republicans were victims of 
discrimination on campus and 
that professors have been known 
to lower the grades of conserva- 
tive students, but when pressed he 
could not give a single example of 
when this occurred. 

Now, it is certainly true that 
conservative opinions are often 
not given a fair hearing in aca- 
demia and that the number of 
conservatives among faculty na- 
tionally has been in decline for 
some time. 

Many millennials don’t under- 
stand conservative arguments and 
haven’t been exposed to people 
who can defend them articulately. 
The modern American conserva- 
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tive movement, spearheaded by 
William E Buckley, was primarily 
an intellectual movement before 
Ronald Reagan brought it to the 
federal government with his 1980 
victory. 

James Wilson writes in his 
book “The Vision of ‘The Soul,” 
“traditional conservatism strikes 
the contemporary beast ... when 
he senses that the heart’s deepest 
longing is for a permanent hap- 
piness, and that happiness is pos- 
sible only in an extended natural 
community with ties that bind but 
ties that uphold as well.” 

Agree or disagree with the 
conservatives; but the questions 
of what is the natural order ver- 
sus what is socially constructed, 
where the limits of the state lie, 
and what ideas about morality 
should be instantiated in law de- 


serve legitimate debate. 


But this isn’t what Daniels is 
doing. He is trying to raise the 
stakes and heighten the contra- 
dictions on a campus that needs 
more empathy and understanding 
on both sides of the divide. 

And like the black bloc who 
prevented. Yiannopoulos from 
speaking in Berkeley, this behavior 
only provokes outrage from the 
other side and only detracts from 
reasoned discourse. People only 
end up hating one another more 
than they did before. 

Annoying one side or the other 
for the fun of it is not an ideology 
or an argument. 

And so, until this stops, Dan- 
College 


joining him should stop calling 


iels and Republicans 


themselves conservatives. Uhey’ve 
become trolls. 
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‘This is not a cry of victimhood. 

This is not a plea for pity; this 
is not meant to speak for the ma- 
jority and this is not an insinua- 
tion that Republicans do not feel 
safe on Campus. 

The following is simply a per- 
it’s like 
being a conservative on a college 


sonal account of what 


campus in one of the most consis- 
tently blue states in the union. 

Political debate should be a 
healthy conversation between in- 
dividuals who may not agree with 
one another but still respect each 
other in the end. However, this is 
often not the treatment you get 
as a Republican in California, as 
conservatives are almost imme- 
diately met with resistance at the 
onset of the conversation. 


Many 


conservative students do not want 


The result is silence 


to speak their minds or their opin- 
ions because they do not want to 


be labeled a bigot or a racist or 


have their views misrepresented. 

Tolerance is something that 
those on the left often speak of 
and aim at Republicans, claiming 
that we are the ones who aren't 
willing to open up to new ideas. 
From this side of the aisle, howev- 
er, it seems that whenever Repub- 
licans try to offer an alternative 
view to that of the Democrats, it 
is shut down. 

This is what makes being a Re- 
publican in California difficult 
How are conservatives supposed 
to feel welcome to speak their 
minds if their viewpoints are pre- 
emptively rejected? 

‘The stereotypes about Repub- 
licans are primarily the result of 
the most visible and outspoken 
members of the party, but that 
mindset does not speak for all of 
us. 

With the election of Donald 
‘Trump, some might think that all 
Republicans share the opinions 
and ideas of this new admunistra- 
tion, but they would be wrong. 


HEY SAC STATE! 


“If Republicans were able to be more open 
about their political views at Sac State and 
other campuses and all over the country, 
people would see that Daniels, Yiannopoulos and 
others in the current presidential administration 
do not reflect the thinking of all Republicans.” 


The elevation of ‘Trump to the 
party’s leadership is a mixed bag, 
and has been since his nomina- 
tion —— You have those who were 
all for Trump from the moment 
that he announced, those who 
simply couldn’t stand the idea of 
Hillary Clinton in office, and oth- 
ers who were just loyal to the par- 
ty. Still other Republicans could 
not bring themselves to vote, vot- 
ed outside the party or even just 
wrote in someone’s name. 

Admittedly, it would be hard 
to believe that when members 
of the Sacramento State College 
Republicans tried to disrupt an 
anti- Trump protest on Feb. 2 by 
impeding the march while chant- 
ing “build the wall, protect us all.” 

Last week, College Republi- 


cans President Mason Daniels 
went even further by announcing 
he was trying to get Milo Yian- 
nopoulos —— an outspoken leader 
of the “alt-right” who was chased 
out of UC Berkeley on Feb. | — 
to come speak at Sac State. 

Daniels also sent a letter to the 
editor of ‘The State Hornet asking 
for the resignation .of Sac State 
President Robert Nelsen and ASI 
President Patrick Dorsey if they 
didn’t condemn the violence that 
occurred at Berkeley during Yian- 
nopoulos’ visit. 

“Many conservative students 
already do not feel safe on cam- 
pus,” Daniels wrote in the letter. 

But safety isn’t at all the issue. 
The issue is simply that Republi- 
cans do not feel like they have the 





FOR CONSERVATIVES IN COLLEGE 


ability to speak their minds — or 
even openly identify themselves as 
Republican — without fear of be- 
ing shunned by their classmates, 
primarily because of the negative 
image created by people like Dan- 
iels who purport to speak for all 
of us. 

The only reason that Sac 
State’s Republicans should be 
scared is because the person who 
“represents” them seemingly 
wants nothing more than to con- 
tinue to divide Democrats and 
Republicans on campus. 

If Republicans were able to 
be more open about their polit- 
ical views at Sac State, on other 
campuses and all over the coun- 
try, people would see that Daniels, 
Yiannopoulos and others within 
the current presidential adminis- 
tration do not reflect the thinking 
of all Republicans. 

Regardless of which party you 


identify with, everyone should feel 


empowered to speak up for them- 
selves — do not simply allow the 
loudest people in your party to 
speak for you. 


Now that you've heard our opinion, let us know what you think! Send letters 
to the editor to editor@statehornet.com or submit them in-person at Del Norte 
Hall, room 1006. Letters must be signed and may be edited for length and 
clarity. Use the hashtag #SacStateSays to weigh in on social media! 
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